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ABSTRACT 

To analyze some of the processes through which 
student voices and lived experiences can be either excluded or 
included, a study focused on elements of the classroom environment 
already addressed in previous Analyses, examining M texts and talk" in 
two middle school English classrooms. The study analyzed how the 
classroom environments that the teachers constructed — through 
literature choices, classroom pedagogy, interactions with students, 
and responses to linguistic and cultural diversity — work in ways that 
either affirm or exclude the voices and lives of nonmainstream 
students. The research site was Arnhem, a small upstate New York 
city, struggling with problems typical of urban communities in the 
deindustrializing Northeast. Younger Hispanic families moving into 
the area where older citizens of Polish and Italian descent already 
lived occasioned a prolonged debate over the role of the schools. A 
New York State Education Department team investigated charges of 
racism in the public schools. Adminis trator s mounted an initiative to 
encourage English teachers to incorporate more multicultural 
literature selections in class. Transcripts from classroom 
interactions show general patterns of s tudent~t eacher interactions, 
assumptions about textual authority, and treatment of language 
difference. Findings suggest that taken-f or-granted assumptions about 
language learning that have undergirded language arts teaching are 
being called into question; whole language or process approaches to 
writing and reader-response approaches to literature offer promising 
alternatives to traditional teaching methods and can provide 
opportunities for students to bring their own perspectives to their 
reading and writing. (Contains 60 references.) (NKA) 
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On Exclusion and Inclusion 
in 

Classroom Texts and Talk 

Ellen Bigler 
Rhode Island College 



The percentages of students from backgrounds that are ethnically or linguistically distinct 
from the white majority are increasing in our schools. For instance, in New York State over 40% 
of public school students belong to an ethnic minority, and at the national level “minorities” by 
the mid— 21st century are projected to become the majority (Henry, 1990). At the same time that 
the numbers of ethnic minority students are increasing, they, along with their white working-class 
peers, continue to lag behind in school on conventional measures of educational achievement that 
are linked to the likelihood of continuing education and ultimately to economic well-being: school 
grades, retention rates, high school completion rates, and standardized test scores. Concerns of 
minority communities over the schooling their children receive, first given a national forum 
beginning in the 1950s, are today echoed by others disturbed by the glaring educational 
inequalities that persist for ethnic and linguistic minorities and working-class students. 

Among the areas of inquiry considered in the search for explanations for unequal 
educational outcomes has been the classroom environment itself. Attention to the consequences 
of “cultural mismatches” between student and teacher, with subsequent calls for “culturally 
appropriate” or “culturally congruent” instruction, was an early focus beginning in the late 1960s. 
Increasingly, however, such alterations are viewed as only one element in creating classroom 
communities that enhance nonmainstream students’ opportunities to succeed academically. 
Moving beyond such classroom alterations, Nieto (1992), for instance, calls for affirming 
diversity in schools; Ladson-Billings urges culturally relevant pedagogy that “provide[s] a way 
for students to maintain their cultural integrity while succeeding academically [and helping] 
students to recognize, understand, and critique current social inequities” (1995, p. 476); and 
Nelson-Barber and Meier stress the need for teachers to create classroom environments that 
“grant voice and legitimacy to the perspectives and experiences of those who are different from 
themselves — communities that do not require students to surrender personal and cultural identity 
in exchange for academic achievement” (1990, p. 5). Their works suggest that teacher responses 
to students’ linguistic and cultural diversity, particularly with domestic minority students who 
have less reason to accept the legitimacy of the schools (Ogbu, 1978), may be critical in 
establishing the trust needed for no nma instream students to consent to learning. 

What might such classrooms look like? In this paper I focus on elements of the classroom 
environment that have been addressed in such analyses, examining “texts and talk” in two middle 
school English classrooms in order to analyze some of the processes through which student 
voices and lived experiences can be either excluded or included. I examine how the classroom 
environments that the two teachers construct— through literature choices, classroom pedagogy, 
interactions with students, and responses to linguistic and cultural diversity — work in ways that 



either affirm or exclude the voices and lives of no nma instream students. If education that is 
culturally inclusive and empowering has the potential to play an important role in enhancing the 
likelihood of students from oppressed groups in society achieving educational success, such 
practices necessarily bear close examination. 



RESEARCH ON CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

Before addressing the particulars of the two classrooms, it is useful to examine e xamp les 
from the research linking classroom practices to student outcomes. 

The Role of Cultural Differences 

Ethnographic research in schools and communities beginning in the 1960s (e.g., 
Gumperz, 1982; Keddie, 1973; Leacock, 1971) undermined cultural and linguistic “deficit” 
explanations (e.g., Bereiter & Engleman, 1966; Heller, 1966) for minority student performance. 
We now know from such research that literacy activities and expectations in middle class homes 
more closely conform to those of the school, conferring distinct advantages to mains tream 
students (see Cook-Gumperz, 1986); for nonmainstream children, a “cultural mismatch” between 
home and school may translate into educational difficulties that profoundly affect students’ access 
to classroom literacy activities. Au and Jordan (1981), for example, demonstrate how native 
Hawaiian students’ conversational turn-taking strategies in their homes differ from those used in 
classrooms, creating impediments to student participation in the classroom 

As Heath’s work (1983) clearly demonstrates, nonmainstream students’ “ways with 
words” may differ strikingly from those in mainstream communities, where uses of language 
parallel school expectations. For nonmainstream students, traditional educational practices ma y 
inadvertently work to their disadvantage. Teachers, for instance, may rely heavily on “display” 
questions, privileging middle class students over the nonmainstream students who have been 
socialized in communities that do not require children to routinely display information A general 
lesson to be drawn from Heath’s particular case is that, in a class-divided society in which 
minorities have been largely segregated from mainstream co mmuniti es and workplaces, distinctive 
linguistic and cultural differences evolve that also tend to fall out along racial and ethnic lines. 

Studies of Native American populations have documented similar interactional diffi culties 
across ethnic lines. For example, Scollon and Scollon (1981), analyzing conversations between 
Athabaskan Indians and Whites, found that differences in anticipated lengths of time between 
speakers from the two ethnic groups led to interactional difficulties. White speakers, accustomed 
to less time between speaker exchanges, frequently assumed that Indian conversational partners 
had nothing to say and resumed talking without giving their In dian partners adequate 
opportunities to speak. Such differences in conversational rules clearly have the potential to create 
problems for Native American students in classrooms with white teachers. 

Some students, of course, do succeed despite such cultural mismatches. But teachers can 
also modify the classroom environment to help avoid some of the interactional difficulties such 
as those highlighted here. Working with Native Hawaiian students, Project KEEP (Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program) teachers, for instance, were able to adjust their classroom 
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practices to more effectively incorporate the “talk-story” model students learned in homes, thus 
encouraging greater student participation in classroom learning activities (Au & Jordan, 1981). 
There are also important pedagogical implications to be drawn from Heath’s work in schools 
(1983) in which teachers and students alike learned to use ethnographic techniques to reduce 
co mmuni cation barriers between schools and communities. They explored diverse ways of 
developing and using language skills, without in the process devaluing those of students’ home 
communities; Le. no nmain stream children were invested with their own “cultural capital.” Mohatt 
and Erickson (1981), examining classrooms with Native American students, found that teachers 
using language interaction patterns that most closely resembled those of their Native American 
students’ home cultural patterns were successful at raising student achievement levels. Such 
findings point to the importance of teachers’ awareness of the potential for cultural difference to 
contribute to student difficulties in traditionally structured classrooms. 

Teacher Responses to Classroom Diversity and Student Assent to Learning 

While sociolinguists have provided a rich body of research on the subtle classroom 
interactions that have the potential to contribute to nonmainstream students’ difficulties in the 
classroom, other analyses attend to the consequences of societal inequalities for minority- 
students in their identity formation and relations to school. Such analyses posit that an 
oppositional social identity may emerge in response to minority treatment by dominant group 
members as the minority-students equate conformity to school expectations with a loss of cultural 
identity (Cazden, Hymes, & John, 1972; Collins, 1988; Ogbu, 1987; Walsh, 1990). In such 
instances, as Erickson notes, the significance of cultural difference for student achievement takes 
on a new dynamic: 

Cultural difference can be thought of as a risk factor in the school experience of students 
and teachers; it need not cause trouble but it usually provides opportunities for trouble. . 

. . Those opportunities can serve as resources for escalating conflict that might already exist 
for other reasons, such as conflict between social classes, genders, or races. (Erickson & 

Bekker, 1986, pp. 175-177; cited in Erickson, 1987) 

Hegemonic school practices have the potential to transform politically neutral cultural 
"boundaries" (e.g., non-Standard vs. Standard English pronunciations) into cultural "borders" 
(e.g., through insistence on "correct" pronunciation) that may engender student resistance and 
quite possibly loss of trust in their teachers. 1 Teachers willing to question such practices can 
create educational environments, Erickson argues, that enhance the likelihood of student assent 
to learning. In addressing such matters, Farr (1991), for instance, advocates a policy of 
“biloquialism” in teaching a multicultural population: 

Recognition of the differences between the linguistic and cultural resources of 
nonmainstream students and those that are needed for success in mainstream schools leads 
to decisions that are essentially political in nature. . . . Eradication, the traditional policy 



'A detailed historical and interactional analysis of the standard / vernacular conflict in schooling, explicitly 
developing the notion of "hegemonic practices," is provided in Collins 1989. 
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“long nourished in the English profession” (Fasold & Shuy, 1970, p.x) assumes the 
undesirability of speech patterns associated with nonmainstream groups and attempts to 
rid students of these features, replacing them with more desirable “standard” ones. This, 
in fact, describes the status quo in most schools. . . . Biloquialism calls for the learning of 
new, standard patterns without eliminating the old nonstandard ones. . . . [T]his pattern 
attempts to provide mainstream linguistic and cultural resources to nonmainstream 
speakers, while avoiding negative attitudes toward nonmainstream cultures and dialects. 

(p. 366) 

“Whole language” and process writing approaches to teaching literacy are also educational 
innovations that can permit students to bring diverse “ways with words” and interests to the 
classroom; in the process, the “cultural capital” embedded in traditional school assumptions and 
practices is reconfigured. As Harman and Edelsky ( 1989) note: 

the whole language approach is geared to the creation of texts for real use; it encourages 
multiple interpretations of existing texts-in-the-world; it honors and uses the language 
norms students arrive with; it not only accepts “alright” and “ain’t” as linguistically 
legitimate, but it accepts differing discourses, identity kits, and worldviews; it focuses on 
the ideas students have rather than the ones they lack; it assumes the expansion of roles so 
that students teach and teachers learn; it sets high but flexible standards; it emphasizes 
language repertoires rather than right answers; and it fosters questioning, analyzing, 
speaking up, and writing down. (p. 396) 

Ethnographic studies of classrooms in which process writing and whole language 
approaches have been used with nonmainstream children point to the potential of such approaches 
for enhancing student involvement in the classroom. Moll and Diaz ( 1987) report on the success 
of a project working with low-performing Hispanic junior high school students from low-income 
backgrounds. Teachers interested in developing students’ expository writing were encouraged 
to use a “process writing” approach, which guides students through stages of writing (pre- 
writing, drafts, feedback, rewriting), and were also encouraged to draw on issues relevant to the 
students’ lives in establishing writing topics. The most powerful examples of student writing, they 
reported, were those which drew upon community-related themes: in one instance, students 
writing on “violence” (a part of their daily lives in the urban inner city); and in another instance, 
on attitudes toward bilingualism, in which students moved out from student and family views to 
interview others in the community and school, compile results, and write a persuasive essay on 
the topic. The point of the above studies is that when the cultural and linguistic capital of the 
school is reconfigured in such a way as to allow students to draw more successfully on their own 
resources, greater success may be achieved with children who typically perform more poorly in 
schools. It is not just teacher-student interaction that is at issue, however, but also the nature of 
the curriculum. As minority spokespersons and advocates of multicultural education in general 
underline, school knowledge is selective (cf. Harris, 1992; Loewen, 1995; Nieto, 1992; Sleeter, 
1991; Swartz, 1992). Proponents for change argue that selectivity may act in ways that affirm or 
deny important aspects of minority student identity, including language practices, cultural 
practices, histories, and perspectives that may differ significantly from those of mainstream 
communities. Critics have emphasized the need to alter traditional school curricula — to 
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incorporate, for instance, more multicultural literature and new history textbooks into the 
classroom that better reflect the contributions, diverse histories, and perspectives of the ethnic 
and racial groups that comprise our nation. Such changes- in turn are understood as having the 
power to positively affir m student identities, empower students, and challenge popular 
stereotypes in the larger society. 

Teachers, then, through their interactions with students, their responses to cultural and 
linguistic differences in the classroom, and their selection of curricular materials, can affirm or 
exclude the cultural practices, perspectives, and experiences of nonmainstream students. 
Advocates for multicultural education have argued that such practices are of profound importance 
for many students from cultural and linguistic environments that differ from those traditionally 
incorporated into the schools, as well as for all students living in a culturally pluralistic society. 
Let us now turn to actual classrooms to see how such practices might be implemented. 

The Research Site 

Arnhem, the site of the research described in the following pages, is a small upstate New 
York city (population 22,000) struggling with problems typical of urban communities in the 
deindustrializing Northeast, in particular the consequences of the steady erosion in past decades 
of unionized manufa cturing jobs and a shrinking tax base in the wake of industrial flight. Tensions 
between a growing Hispanic population, primarily Puerto Rican, 2 and the city’s senior citizens, 
primarily of Italian and Polish descent, erupted in the late 1980s in the form of a heated and 
prolonged public debate over whether the schools were implicated in the lower rates of 
educational achievement experienced by Hispanic youth in the community. Euro- American senior 
citizens argued that the roots of “racial” inequality were to be found in the general unwillingness 
of Hispanics to assimilate into the nation’s language and culture, alongside their unwillingness to 
work hard at achieving the “American Dream” Minority activists argued that prejudice, 
discrimination, and disparagement of their culture and language were primarily responsible for 
minority students’ higher dropout rates and the lower socioeconomic status of the community’s 
Hispanics. 3 A New York State Education Department investigative team was called in to 
determine whether charges that racism existed in the public schools were valid. They, along with 
minority activists, called for educational changes that included implementation of a bilingual 
education program, a more inclusive curriculum, teacher sensitivity training, and attention to 
prejudice reduction in classrooms. As one component of a program to address the issues raised, 
school a dminis trators mounted an initiative to encourage English teachers at the secondary level 
to incorporate more multicultural literature selections into their classrooms. 4 



2 The numbers of Hispanics had grown by 70% in die 1980s, to an official count of 12% of the city's population; 
in the public schools they constituted 17% of the students. 

3 For an in-depth analysis of the debate, see Bigler 1994. 

4 For a detailed analysis of English teachers’ responses to multicultural literature and the issues raised by the 
investigation, see Bigler & Collins 1995. 
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METHODOLOGY 



It was within this context that ethnographic research in the school and community was 
carried out, ultimately focusing on the larger community debate, responses to cultural difference 
in the classrooms, and teacher concerns about implementing multicultural education initiatives (in 
particular the attempts to introduce more multicultural literature into classrooms). The in-school 
portion of the study included observations of classrooms and school events during the 1991-92 
school year; attendance of departmental and regional meetings for English teachers where 
multicultural literature was a topic of discussion; informal conversations with teachers in the 
faculty room of the district’s middle school; and more formal interviews with school personnel 
and students over the course of the 1991-92 school year and briefly in the fall of 1992 and 1993. 
While numerous teachers’ classrooms were observed, the researcher (author) ultimately focused 
on one class that each of three grade 8 English teachers taught. The classes were observed an 
average of two to three times per week over most of the school year, with the researcher 
routinely speaking informally with the teachers following classroom observations. 

The two teachers selected for inclusion here taught the same grade and level of English 
in the district’s middle school, but represent two contrasting approaches to the classroom and the 
teaching of English. In repeated observations of these two teachers’ classrooms, significant 
differences emerged in their relations to students, their responses to linguistic and cultural 
difference in their classrooms, and their selection and handling of texts. (The third teacher would 
have fallen somewhere between the two on such criteria.) These differing dimensions of 
classroom practice were categories selected as particularly relevant for nonmainstream students, 
based on the educational research literature addressing issues around the treatment of cultural and 
linguistic difference in classrooms. The data examined below were drawn from field notes, 
conversations and interviews (both formal and informal), and transcripts from the teachers’ 
classrooms. One of the teachers, Mrs. L., was very apprehensive about having her classroom or 
interviews taped, so that actual transcripts from her classes were only available for a three-week 
period toward the end of the school year. In some instances short dialogues from Mrs. L.’s 
classroom was constructed from in-depth field notes made during classroom observations. 
Transcripts from Mrs. T.’s classes, however, were available over a period of six months. Mrs. L. 
also never consented to being interviewed on tape, though we did have numerous informal 
conversations over the course of the school year. Thus the representation of the two teachers is 
necessarily imbalanced, and we as readers lack the depth of insight into Mrs. L.’s educational 
decisions that is afforded us with Mrs. T.’s greater openness. Mrs. L.’s teaching is included not 
as an equally insightful analysis into her decision-making processes, but rather because many of 
the practices found in her classroom have been typical of English classrooms in past decades and 
offer a point of contrast to Mrs. T. ’s educational practices. 

Let us now see how teachers’ responses to students’ language, styles of interaction, and 
the conservation or transformation of the curriculum can affect student participation in the 
learning process. The analysis focuses upon general patterns of student-teacher interaction, 
assumptions about textual authority, and treatment of language difference. 
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